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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

CONTEMPORARY POETRY AND THE UNIVERSITIES 

I HAVE, had occasion lately to speak with several uni- 
versity professors of literature on the subject of con- 
temporary poetry. In each case I have surprised a look 
of polite inquiry whenever any poet of a date more recent 
than 1890 was mentioned. Of course there were exceptions 
that proved the rule. Mr. Alfred Noyes and Mr. W. B. 
Yeats have lectured before American colleges; Mr. Mase- 
field's fame has reached the classic walls. But these are 
the exceptions. My surprise was perhaps the greatest when 
I encountered the head of a certain Romance department, 
expecting from him some illumination on the subject of 
modern French poetry. If he were living in France, would 
his interest have stopped short with the French symbolists? 
Would he have come, as it were, to the brink of a precipice 
with Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Mallarme, and consider 
himself, even at that, as the most ultra-modern of his kind? 
Why is it that the college literary courses establish no 
direct contact with modern life in so far as poetry is con- 
cerned ? The novel fares better. The student who is fortu- 
nate enough to have attended lectures by Mr. Robert Herrick 
does not venture out into the world supposing that the novel 
stopped suddenly with Thackeray or Dickens. But the 
average student is likely to leave college firmly rooted in the 
belief that poetry ceased with Shelley or Keats, or Tennyson 
or Browning, as the case may be. 
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Contemporary Poetry and the Universities 

A scientific department conducted as a literary department 
is conducted, with no consideration of the achievements of 
the last thirty years, would be a disgrace to any college. 

It is the gap unbridged by the university course which 
is of most vital consequence to the student ; and when, after 
much false subsequent groping, that gap is bridged finally, 
the student is often no longer a student, and the first flush 
of the formative, creative period is passed. College students 
in literary courses remind one of rows of bleaching celery, 
banked and covered with earth; they are so carefully pro- 
tected from any coloring contact with the ideas of the living 
present. 

The other day the literary department of Princeton tele- 
graphed to Mr. Vachel Lindsay to come down and recite 
his poems and talk about poetry to the students. This, for 
an American poet, is, so far as I know, a unique phenomenon. 
It is characteristic of the academic system that William 
Vaughn Moody was required to correct prose themes rather 
than to speak directly, during all the time that he was 
connected with the University of Chicago, on the subject of 
contemporary poetry. One could name at least a dozen 
living American poets whose creative enthusiasm might prove 
stimulating to members of the younger generation — if 
it were decided to expose the students to it. 

Of late the modern drama and the modern novel have 
been considered not wholly unworthy of academic considera- 
tion, but modern poetry and modern art remain the outcasts 
and pariahs of the institutions of formal education. 

A. C. H. 
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